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During our visit to the palace, the maharajah sent us his compliments, accompanied
by a dali, or basket of European fruits and vegetables, which are rare delicacies
here, and are cultivated with great care in a portion of the royal garden.

The palace is surrounded by the barracks, which are large stone buildings,
very well arranged and scrupulously clean; and a little farther on is the ancient
palace of the Scindias, a vast group of buildings in the style of Digh.

From here we went to the Eoyal Necropolis, where repose the ashes of the
first Scindias. The mausoleums are constructed on the plan of the Hindoo
temples; and the sanctuary is surmounted by a graceful pavilion, crowned with
a dome with a thousand pinnacles of great beauty, above which rises a lofty spire.
One is astonished to find such remarkable originality in monuments of so recent a
date. They are built of a very hard grey sandstone, which takes such a high polish
that unless closely examined it has all the appearance of marble.

Before leaving the town we went in search of a certain banker, Lall Govind
by name, on whom the Bank of Agra had furnished us with a bill of exchange,
that is to say, a koundi, a common little square piece of paper, covered with
illegible Nagari characters. We succeeded with some difficulty in finding his
abode, in one of the most dismal streets of Lashkar, where, in a greasy little stall,
Lall was occupied in selling oil. He was a venerable but dirty Banian, of the
Jain caste; and on our presenting the paper he quickly disappeared to the back
of his shop, whence he returned in a few minutes with the due sum.

The institution of the system of bills of exchange in India dates back to a
remote period, and we can easily understand the advantage of it when one sees
how dangerous it is, even in the present day, to carry money about one's person.
The houndi is simply a letter, commencing with an invocation to the god Ganesa,
and mentioning the manner and date of payment. It bears no stamp or legal
mark of any kind, but its authenticity is guaranteed by certain signs, which are
adopted by the bankers, and known only to themselves. These transactions are
perfectly safe; and the proof of it is that Europeans accept these houndis without
the smallest hesitation, although they do not understand a word of them, and
although they are often issued by disreputable-looking merchants upon correspon-
dents at a distance of several hundreds of miles.

The Court of Gwalior does not offer the same attractions to the traveller as
those of Baroda and Oudeypoor. Politics and the reorganisation of his country
occupy the time and thoughts of the prince far more than hunting and festivities;
and certainly I should be the last to blame him therefor. He lives with com-
parative simplicity, which to us, however, appears gorgeously magnificent. One
is somewhat disappointed at the absence of pomp and display on coming from
Oudeypoor and Jeypore.

On the 25th of January Major Huchinson informed us that the maharajah
would receive us in durbar on tii'o following day. On our way to the palace at
the appointed hour, we found the streets thronged with immense crowds, and
sowaris of horsemen arid elephants were making their way towards the durbar.
The cause of all this array was the appproaching departure of the Agent, who
here enjoys the esteem of all, and to whom the nobles wished to pay their respects
at this last interview with the king. The choubdars of the palace received us on
the grand staircase, and conducted us to the audience-chamber, whore we found
Major Hutcliiuson and several English officers of rank